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characteristic, as private schools demand public funds for their assistance but
insist upon continuing to be private in control.

4.  A public school is open freely and equally to all persons irrespective of social
class, religion, race, sex, or national origin. A public school ideally is thus a
school common to all in the society and does not select, divide, separate, or
segregate pupils on grounds other than achievement. In sociological terms, it is
based upon achieved status not upon ascribed status. Parents have a right to
send their children to public schools as well as to private schools. This ideal has
been violated more than any of the others; witness segregated schools for blacks,
American Indians, and Spanish-speaking groups.

5.  A public school is likely to be less religious or less sectarian and more secular
in character than private schools. This is true either on the principle of religious
freedom and separation of church and state or simply because diverse religious
groups that share the school cannot agree on the specifics of religious instruction
in doctrines, creeds, or devotional exercises to be held. This characteristic has
also been violated or in dispute through much of the past century. To this issue
we turn now. It has been a peculiarly volatile aspect of the public-private
problem.

C.   CONTINUING TENSION BETWEEN THE
SECULAR AND THE RELIGIOUS
Perhaps more than any other people, Americans have proliferated and segmented their
religious groups. By the end of the nineteenth century some 150 denominations
claimed their religious loyalties. If the Protestant churches were generally grouped
together, they represented some 18 million members, of which the Methodists,
Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Congregationalists were the largest. The Roman
Catholic Church, larger by far than any one Protestant church, represented some 10
million members. Jews accounted for perhaps 1 million. Throughout the nineteenth
century the number of church members had increased more rapidly, in proportion,
than did the total population (76 million in 1900). Organized religious groups
continued to increase, until in 1960 more than 100 million people representing 250
denominations were counted as church members, well over half of the total population
of the country. The largest single denomination was the Roman Catholic Church, with
some 35 million members; the principal Protestant denominations totaled some 60
million; Jewish congregations, 5 million; and Eastern Orthodox, 2.5 million.
The strength and diversity of the churches in America were in no small measure
related to the religious freedom and the separation of church and state embodied in
the First Amendment and in the bills of rights of the several state constitutions.
Virtually every new state as it came into the Union in the nineteenth century adopted
the principles that the state would guarantee freedom of religious conscience and that
the state would not use public funds in support of churches. Up to 1876 the states
voluntarily followed these basic principles of separation of church and state. After
1876 the Congress stipulated that new states must adopt irrevocable ordinances to the
same effect. At the end of the nineteenth century the American people came closer to